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A complete straight pipe organ available for fifty percent 
less than any comparable instrument. The RIEGER has 


two manuals and Pedal, 24 ranks, approximately 1200 


pipes and employs “Straight Action.” The organ can bey 
installed in one day and requires little more space thang 


a concert grand piano. Recent installations: University 
of Chicago; Lutheran Church, River Grove, Illinois; Met 
ropolitan Museum of Art, New York; University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. Deliveries can be made immedi- 
ately. Write for further information. Also inquire about 
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Organists everywhere are acclaiming 

=| _ THE CONCERT MODEL HAMMOND ORGAN 
| as a versatile instrument upon which the entire 
organ literature may be effectively played 


Important features include: 
@ Manual Ensemble—Each manual has a full five-octave ensemble with 16 ft. 8 ft., 
4 ft., 2 ft., and 1 ft. pitches available in separately adjustable strengths. Each manual 
is similarly provided with mutations at 5% ft. (quint); 2% ft. (mazard); 1% ft. 
(tierce); and 1% ft. (larigot). 
© Both Manuals “Straight”—There are no “unification” devices employed—no cou- 
plers, duplexing, extensions, augmentations, transferences, “tone control stops” —noth- 
ing of a nature to make the organ seem what it is not tonally. 

© Foundation Pedal Resources are available at 32 ft., 16 ft., and 8 ft. pitches. 
© Solo Pedal Division—Eight stop tablets provide brilliant solo resources of the chorus 
reed type at 32 ft., 16 ft, 8 ft., 4 ft, 2-and-1 ft. pitches. The rate of tonal attack is 
controlled so as to be neither too sudden nor too slow. This extra pedal division is 
available only in the Concert Model of the Hammond Organ. 
@ 32 ft. “Bombarde” and “Bourdon” Stops Not “Resultant” —The 32 ft. as well as 
all other solo pedal resources are produced as complex tones having a fundamental 
and long series of overtones. 

© Pedalboard—Full 32-note radiating and concave-strict A.G.O. specifications. 
© Pre-Set Combinations —Each manual is equipped with nine adjustable pre-set keys. 
In addition, there are two sets of manually adjustable controls for each keyboard, thus 
making twenty-two different manual registrations which are instantly available while 
playing. 
© Selective Vibrato Feature —Vibrato and vibrato chorus effects (of adjustable extent ) 
may be used selectively on either manual or pedals. 
® Moderate Cost—The dollar value of the Concert Model Hammond Organ as an 
instrument for church, teaching, and recital purposes is approached by no other organ. 


There is a Concert Model 
Hammond Organ available 
in Andover for the use of 
Organ Institute Students 


You are invited to see and play the Con- 
cert Model Hammond Organ at Andover 
or at your nearest Hammond dealer's 


HAMMOND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


4200 W. DIVERSEY AVENUE, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
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You heard a lot about the 
wonderful new all-electric consoles 


by REISNER. 


NOW 

J You see them and play them everywhere. + 
“¢ MANUFACTURING CO. ti 
a HAGERSTOWN MARYLAND 
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Selection of Voices 


Artuur Howes 


“Do you mean to say, Mr. Newbroom, that if I will not remain where 
you have placed me, in the alto section, you do not want me to sing at all?” 
“Well, I did not mean to say that, but since you have raised the question 
yourself, I am obliged to admit that I would not want to have you go back 
Pe to singing soprano.” Gathering all her cohorts around her she said, “Let's 
give it all we’ve got today; this will be our last Sunday.” Taking her last 
fling in her old accustomed place at the end of the soprano row nearest the 
congregation, she bellowed and swooped through one more service, her 
constant leather-lunged fortissimo dominating both the music and the 
scene, her frequent colloquial mispronunciations making the choir sound 
even more like a gang of hoodlums in an alley. Thus ended (but not without 
bitterness) fifteen years of tvrranizing over choir and congregation by this 
virago who should never have been admitted to the choir in the first place. 
It is absolutely essential that membership in any choir or chorus should be 
selective, if only to exclude damaging voices and personalities, which are so 
often combined. 

It may be thought that if a chorus is large enough it can absorb any- 
thing, and Dr. Davison goes so far as to admit the right of enthusiastic 
tone deafs to occupy places on the back row. This can be dangerous, but 
certain types of voices are practically unassimilable and likely to be even 
more injurious. 

Most choirs are dominated by just a few voices. Even in the massive 
choruses that sing behind symphony orchestras in performances of Bee- 
thoven’s Choral Symphony and other monumental works, comparatively 
few voices are able to survive the battle of sound waves that takes place in 
the air above and in front of the orchestra. Additionally, the directional 
factor makes it impossible to hear all the voices in more than a few acousti- 
cally favored locations. Although the sound of a single voice or instrument 
spreads outward in every direction so as to reach every part of an audi- 
torium, sound waves emanating from as large an area as that occupied by a 
large chorus do not converge on every point in the room, but on the con- 
trary are largely cancelled out by mutual interference, except where re- 
flecting surfaces happen to bring them into “focus.” 

Differences of strength and resonance are so great that many voices are 
actually non-entities because of the much greater telling effect of just a few. 
In each section the tone of these weaker voices attaches itself to that of the 
strong voices and sometimes beneficially modifies or half conceals it. Some- 
times these supernumeraries absorb more tone than they contribute. Some- 
times an apparently strong voice of good quality will be almost completely 
covered by a weaker one of more assertive quality. Some voices are so in- 
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dividualistic as to resist all modifying influences and defy concealment. 
Too often their owners are resistant to the director’s suggestions! 

In considering the problems of choosing voices, it is well to have in 
mind that two different types of chorus are possible. One is the young voice 
type, in which a large number of undeveloped but inoffensive and approxi- 
mately equal voices easily blend to produce a smooth, cohesive tone that is 
very pleasing, although it is recessive and of limited dramatic possibilities, 
The other is the theoretical ideal in which there would be so few voices in 
each part that the law of diminishing returns would scarcely come into 
effect, but each one perfectly produced and resonated and of the same 
strength. A minimum of three‘such male voices is usually required to pro- 
duce a unified tone in each part, and five or six female voices. Even though 
some soloists’ voices do not blend with some chorus voices, correctly pro- 
duced and resonated tones will blend with each other. Thus a choir of 
only twenty voices of this type, or perhaps thirty-two for eight-part music, 
can produce more and better tone than a much larger group of untrained 
singers, and can sing with a much wider range of musical expression. 

Few, if any, choirs conform exactly to either of these specifications, but 
it is important to know what kind of voice is needed and will do the most 
good. The selection of singers usually resolves itself into rejecting voices 
that are objectionable. Do not hesitate to also reject voices that are too 
weak to contribute anything. Their presence is detrimental to the singing 
of the others. 

In a choir in which some are trained, skilled vocalists and the others 
have good natural voices, a minimum of six voices in each part is usually 
adequate to absorb individual idiosyncracies and cancel out the vibratos. 

Among the worst traits, to be avoided at all cost, is excessive vibrato. 
One heavy, slow vibrato, especially in a deeply resonated dark-toned alto or 
bass, can make the entire choir seem to quiver like a bowl of jelly. One 
fluttering thin-toned soprano or tenor, whether fast or slow, can cut 
right through the tone of the choir, destroying its smooth texture. A vi- 
brato can be too wide, sometimes spanning as much as a minor third, part 
of which is usually below the pitch, or two vigorous, alternating forte with 
piano, or too fast or slow. (About 6.2 cycles per second is observable in the 
most pleasing voices). The only good vibrato is one that you don’t notice. 
A faulty vibrato can usually be corrected only by intensive re-cultivation 
of the fundamentals of singing under the guidance of an informed and 
skilled voice teacher. 

Next on the objectionable list is the excessively, “nasal” tenor and 
sharp, steely toned soprano. Any of the various types of throatiness, from 
the voice that is “placed” too far forward and consequently tight in the 
throat, to the too far back tongue swallowing would-be “‘dark”’ voice, and 
all intermediate kinds of unnatural resonance adjustment, will produce 
tones that blend imperfectly. Unnecessary tension results in early (if not 
constant) vocal fatigue and out of tune singing. 

Watch out for habitual “scooping” into notes from below and “‘slid- 
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ing” up and down, sounding “in between” notes. In very young singers 
you may be able to correct these unmusical habits; you will have to decide 
whether the personality seems likely to accept and conform to musical 
discipline. 

Be on guard against singers who can produce big, bright and beautiful 
tones through a wide range but show signs of uncertain rhythm and musical 
ineptitude. It is not uncommon to find great vocal skill in a completely un- 
musical person. Such a person can ruin a choir’s best efforts. Be sure, also, 
that vour candidate is not dependant upon a singing “method” that re- 
quies him to sing loud all the time, or in a standing position, or only after 
certain exercises. 

All singers will say that they can read at sight. Very few of them can, 
however, in that they cannot take an unfamiliar piece and sing through it 
unaccompanied, after having been given the starting note. What they 
mean is that they can read at sight if you play their part along with them! 
In actual practice this will suffice, although it would be better otherwise, 
i.e., no instrumental accompaniment needed. 

In voice trials it is essential to learn whether or not a singer can sing 
both soft and loud through a useful range with good tone, in a smoothly 
sustained line, with undistorted enunciation and no unmusical habits. The 
actual limits of his range may be determined with scales, but it is more im- 
portant to ascertain the range in which he can do his best singing, with 
facility and little fatigue. In addition to any reading or ear tests (intervals, 
leaps, ete.) that you may give, be sure to have him sing something that 
he already knows well, as that will indicate the kind of singing he can 
do for you after he has rehearsed with you and is familiar with both words 
and music. In this connection it might be well to note that foreign born 
singers can sometimes sing very well in their native language but not 
nearly as well in English. This seems to be particularly true of Germans. 

Remember that what you require in your chorus is a combination of 
vocal and musical ability. Neither one is worth much without the other. 

Nearly everyone tries to make a good impression when seeking a posi- 
tion or membership in an organization; so it is not always easy to detect 
objectionable personality traits. But with a little experience it becomes 
possible to recognize cranks and trouble makers. The too critical or too 
rigid attitude, the exaggerated opinions that betoken quick prejudice, 
sometimes reveal themselves in a short conversation, especially if it is about 
music, music teachers, or religion. Such individuals can cause more diffi- 
culties for the choir master than strident voices, but a fair number of them 
seem to find their way into the churches! 

Be sure to give the applicant a clear understanding of the obligations 
he assumes with membership in the choir and try to instil a sense of loyalty 
to the group and its program. 

The selection of voices is an important matter; it should be attended to 
with care and thought. 
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MARION BORON 


Head of Music 
Oxford School, Hartford, Conn. 
The Hartford Seminary Foundation 
Hartford College 
Organist and Choir Director 
Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass. 
Boy Choir Training School 
Conductor of The Cantabrigia Chorale 


LAWRENCE I. PHELPS 


ORGAN ARCHITECT 


CONSULTANT 
11 Norway Street 
THE FIRST CHURCH OF CHRIST, SCIENTIST 
Boston 15, Mass. 
BOSTON 
DEPENDABLE 


PIPE ORGAN PARTS and SUPPLIES 


For repairing, modernizing and 
enlarging pipe organs 


ORGAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 
540-550 E. Second St. ERIE, PENNA. 


Member of the Associated Organbuilders of America 


DONALD WILLING 


ORGAN, CHOIR 
TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Messiaen’s Pentecostal 
Organ Mass 


By Sern BincuamM 


One of Olivier Messiaen’s most recent works is his Messe de la Pente- 
céte for organ, published in 1951. The work is in five movements: Entrée, 
Offertoire, Consécration, Communion and Sortie. The music is thoroughly 
characteristic of the composer, now in his middle forties, who is known to 
American organists chiefly for his Ascension and Nativity suites. It presents 
some unusual, even puzzling features. Among them are certain rhythmic 
and symbolic devices not always readily discernible to eye or ear, fresh and 
striking color effects, a kind of chordal ‘‘counterpoint,” continuous dis- 
sonance and a terminology sometimes hard to elucidate. There are no key- 
signatures, time-signatures or metronome marks. Again present are the 
fragmentary beats, brusque cut-offs and thematic changes, the intense 
chromaticism, arbitrary lengthening or shortening of measures, literal repe- 
titions and vertical chord accumulations that one has learned to expect from 
this composer. An analysis of the several movements may therefore be of 
interest. (The ideal way of course is to follow the analysis with the score in 
hand and measures numbered. ) 

I must warn that this article will be tough on the reader (trés sec as 
Messiaen puts it), for my first purpose is to remain purely objective and 
factual, reserving esthetic discussion for later paragraphs. This would 
seem the only fair procedure, as I believe those with sufficient courage and 
patience to read through will be inclined to agree. 

I Entrée: Les langues de feu (Tongues of flame). “Les langues de feu se 
posérent sur chacun d’eux” (The tongues of flame rested on each one) 
(Book of Acts, chapter 2, verse 3). 

Registration: Sw. Bourdon 16’, Cymbale: Ch. (Positif) Quintaton 16’, 
Tierce; Gt. Diapason 8’, Twelfth; Ped. Clairon 4’ only. Tempo: Modéré. 
Rythmes grecs traités en valeurs irrationnelles. (Greek rhythms treated in ir- 
rational note values). The movement is 39 bars in length. 

During the first 17 bars and during measures 29-39, the Ped. 4’ Clairon 
intones a motive 7 times, each time with rhythmic or melodic alterations. 
Against this motive or overlapping it during m. 1-18 a chordal motive, 
rhythmically varied, is 4 times repeated, right hand (Sw.) alternating with 
left hand (Ch.) and ending on a single note (Gt.). 

At m. 15 a new motive takes over in the manuals—a descending 
chordal phrase (Ch.) answered by an ascending phrase (Sw.), each occurring 
3 times during m. 15-23 and once in reverse order during m. 30-31. In m. 
19-28 the Pedal proclaims a fresh motive, varied with each repetition, its 
final two notes identical with the first two of the initial Ped. motive. The 
first alternating Sw. and Ch. motive is heard twice more during m. 33-35, 
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with its end note (Gt.) prolonged during the final statement of the Clairon 
motive in slow motion. The prevailing volume is mf and registration re- 
mains the same throughout. 

II Offertoire: “Les choses visibles et invisibles’”’ (Symbole de Nicée) 
(“Things visible and invisible” (Nicene Creed)). 

Registration: Sw. Bourdon 16’, Octavin 2’; Ch. Prestant 4’, Flute 4’; 
Gt. Bourdons 16’, 8’; Ped. Flute 4’; Ch. to Ped. Tempo: Bien modéré. 
3 rythmes hindous: tritiya, caturthaka, nihgankalila—transformés en person- 
nages rythmiques: le premier ne bouge pas, le second augmente, le troisiéme 
diminue. (3 Hindoo rhythms as above—transformed as rhythmic person- 
alities: the first immobile, the second increasing, the third diminishing. ) 

Offertoire, 128 bars in length, divides into ten sections, here lettered 
for convenience as follows: A, m. 1-8; B, m. 9-17; C, m. 18-21; D, 22-44; 
kK, m. 45-53; F, 54-56; G, 57-97; H, 98-110; I, 111-119; J, 120-128. 

Section A. (representing fritiya ?) consists of short static chord bloes 
(Gt.) and a 2-note rhythmic motive in the 4’ Ped. Ch. alternating with a 
soft mysterious passage (Sw.) of widely spaced chords against 16th note 
figuration. All these elements are literally repeated. 

Section B (caturthaka ?), modéré, mf, is a series of single-voiced ara- 
besques (Ch. Quintaton 16’, Cor de Nuit 8’, Tierce) mainly in 16ths, played 
in the high soprano register. 

C (nihgankalila ?), Vif, pp, is a rapid succession of seconds and inde- 
terminate 3-note chords (Sw. Bourdon 16’, Oboe 8’), mounting quickly to f 
and receding as suddenly. 

With Section D, Presque vif (Almost fast) a new phase begins. Mes- 
siaen calls it interversions sur 5 durées chromatiques (interchanges on 5 
chromatic note-values). These 5 durées E, E flat, F sharp, A, C, whose 
total value is 15 sixteenth notes, starting in the sombre depths of the Pedal 
foundations 16’, 8’, 4’ with Sw. coupled, recur 8 times much like a ground 
bass, but enter on different fractions of the beat, marked off by brackets. 
They are accompanied in the left hand (Sw.) by a dark reedy “‘counter- 
point” in 2ds and 3ds rising chromatically from double C to tenor F sharp 
(later to middle D flat) and redescending in the same rhythmic order; in 
the right hand by a 3-note chordal counterpoint, non legato, also rising from 
the lower regions and closely paralleling the curve of the left hand part: 
both are rhythmically independent. The 4th and 8th statements end in a 
short codetta plus two double C quarter notes, bien modéré. ff (Ch. bassoon 
16’) marked louré. 

Section E, Modéré, f, is a duo. The upper voice (Ch. Cornet, Quintaton 
16’, Cor de Nuit, Tierce) is a duplicate of Section B; the lower voice (Gt. 
Bourdon 8’, Flute 4’, Twelfth) is built on a short motive characterized by 
downward leaps from grace notes. Section F is a repetition of C. 

Section G, Presque vif, f, resumes the interversions of D, with Sw. rein- 
forced by Trompette 8’, Clairon 4’, Octavin 2’. There are 13 statements. 
The left hand part begins and ends as in D but twice mounts higher before 
redescending. The right hand begins with the former chord-sequence rhyth- 
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mically altered but soon develops a new sequence in very dry staccato, like 
pizzi, rising and falling sealicly, and after a 4-bar crescendo (m. 78-81), 
culminates in 14 bars of irregular 9th chords. The codetta and two quarter- 
notes of D recur after the third statement (m. 62-66) and again after the 
13th (m. 88-96) this time in extended form and climaxed (ff) by the addi- 
tion of Sw. Cymbale and Ped. Trompette 8’, Clairon 4’ (m. 91-94). Two 
cavernous “extra dry” staceato chords (Ch.) for Clarinet and Nazard con- 
clude this section. 

Section H, Un peu lent (A bit slow) presents a right hand motive f (Ch. 
Flute 4’, Piccolo 1’, Tierce) marked staccato goute d’ eau (water-drop or “wet” 
staccato), doubled by Ped. Flute 4’ (mf, legato) against sustained left hand 
harmonies on Sw. Gamba, Voix Céleste (pp. legato) and alternating with a 
short, quiet bird-call (Gt. Bourdon 8’). 

Section I repeats with only very slight change 9 bars of the initial Hin- 
doo rhythms. Section J passes in review fragments of B, D, G and H in their 
original colors. The final fadeaway chord is a pp pile-up (Sw. Bourdon 8’, 
tremolo), reading upward: middle D flat, G, C, F sharp, A flat, F, G. 

II] Consécration: Le don de Sagesse (The gift of Wisdom) “L’Esprit 
Saint vous rappellera ce que je vous ai dit” (The Holy Spirit will recall to 
vou what I have said). (John 14:26). 

The 24-bar movement consists of 3 thematic elements which we will 
designate as A', B and A®. The initial registration is: Sw. Bourdon 16’, 
Gamba 8’, Octavin 2’; Ch. Quintaton 16’, Tierce; Gt. Bourdons 16’, 8’; Ped. 
Clairon 4’ only. 

A! (m. 1-2) marked Modéré (Hindoo rhythm simhavikrama): The 
Pedal piu f, legato, sings a 2-bar phrase mostly in quarters against non-le- 
gato manual chords of the same note-values, changing manuals with each 
chord; e.g., Gt. (p), Ch. (mf), Sw. (pp), ete. 

B (m. 3-5), Un peu plus allant (Poco piu andante), named by the com- 
poser neumes plain-chantesques, presents two unaccompanied /egato phrases, 
16th and 8th notes in bass-tenor register (Ch. Quintaton 16’, Clarinet, 
Nazard). 

A?, Modéré (Hindoo rhythm micra varna) occupies a single long mea- 
sure (6). The Pedal phrase of A! returns slightly modified, in 16ths against 
16th note manual chords, now played legato and changing hands as well as 
manuals with each chord; the Pedal then adds a new phrase in varied 
rhythm with manual chords of like note-values. 

Another long measure (7) is taken up with B material; then follow in 
close succession a repetition of A! (m. 8-9), a slightly extended recurrence 
of B, a repetition of A? (m. 14), B “re-shuffled’} (15-16), and A! as at first 
save that a telescoped version of B delays the final “chords of A? (m. 17-21). 

IV Communion. Les oiseaux et les sources (Birds and springs) “Sources 
@eau, bénissez le Seigneur; oiseaux du ciel, bénissez le Seigneur” (““Water 
springs and birdsof the air, bless ye the Lord’’) (Hymnof the three children). 

48 bars in length, Communion is predominantly bird music if we except 
certain passages of smooth-flowing Voix céleste harmonies — notably dur- 
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ing meas. 32-43. Several bird calls are definitely named or imitated: night- 
ingale, merle, cuckoo, ete. M. 12-26, a kind of duo or bird concert might 
also be called “bird and water music” since the composer has written 
oiseaux over the r.h. part, and staccato gouttes d'eau (water-drop or “‘drip- 
ping” staccato) beneath the I.h. voice. 

Because of its imitative nature the music of Communion is necessarily 
fragmentary and excessively free in rhythm; a measure-by-measure analy- 
sis therefore is not called for. Compared to the other movements of the mass, 
it abounds in directions for changes of color, tempo and dynamic nuance: 
Lent, librement, rall., a tempo, poco rubato, pressez (accel.), diminuendo, in- 
volving numerous registrational moves. 

V Sortie. Le vent de Esprit (The wind of the Spirit) “Un souffle im- 
pétueux remplit toute la maison” (“A rushing wind filled all the house”) 
(Acts of the Apostles, chapter 2, v. 2). 

Comprising 54 measures of widely varying length, Sortie may be con- 
veniently divided into 7 sections: A, m. 1-7; B, m. 8-16; C, m. 17; D, m. 
18-40; E, m. 41; F, 42-49; G, 50-54. Registration: Sw.-Ch.-Gt. foundations 
and reeds 16’ 8’ 4’, mixtures; manuals and pedals coupled. 

Section A, Trés vif; le vent (Very fast; the wind). The movement opens 
fff with 4 bars of rapid arabesques in octaves on alternate Gt. and Sw., 
answered by a plunging Pedal figure followed by a dissonant 9-note chord 
piled up a la Bach and held while Gt. and Ch. reeds and Sw. to Gt. are re- 
tired. At B (m.8) Ch. & Gt. to Ped. come off. The ensuing 9 bars build up 
again, rushing through a pedal trill, a dissonant staccato chord-sequence, a 
manual plunge and chord-smash, a Pedal declamation against a cross- 
rhythmed arabesque and another pile-up. C(m. 17) is a transitional roulade 
in 32ds (Ch.-Sw., ff) plus 3 detached 8th notes on the Sw. (f). 


At D the registration is re-set: Sw. full; Ch. Prestant and Flute 4’, 


Cornet, Mixtures and Piccolo; Gt. foundations 16’, 8’, 4’, Plein Jeu; Ped. 
blank; Ch. to Ped., Sw. and Ch. to Gt. 

This section, marked Vif, takes up 23 bars. The right hand part (Gt.) 
is sub-titled Choeur des alouettes (Chorus of larks) — a long sequence of bird 
motives in free rhythms such as a mocking bird might perform. Meanwhile 
the left hand and Pedal parts execute a remarkable arithmetical progression 
of diminishing and increasing note-values (durées.) Starting at m. 18 
with a chord-duration of 23 sixteenth notes, the left hand part (Sw.) moves 
chromatically upwards, dropping a 16th from each successive durée until 
a single 16th is reached in m. 37. Simultaneously, the Pedal line, beginning 
with a durée of four 16ths, descends chromatically, adding a 16th to each 
durée, reaching 25 sixteenths in m. 39-40, where the chorus ends. 

At E, Un peu lent, the Ped. (foundation 32’, 16’, 8’, 4’, Trompette 8’ 
with Sw. coupled) declaims a short but powerful ff tune in one long measure, 
doubled by the Sw. at the octave and 15th in chords containing as many as 
ten notes. 

Section F, fff, calls for full organ. A Lydian 32d note scale in octaves, 
Vif, sweeps upward into 8 bars Trés vif of broad pedal declamation acti- 
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night. vated in the manuals by a 2-voice figure mostly of 7 sixteenth notes, first in 
might octaves, then independent (m. 42-49). 
vritten Section G brings a bravura passage a la Bach in 32d notes, without bar 
drip-” fines (m. 50), continued through m. 51-52 to a double Pedal C. ffff., support- 
ing a terminal 9-note chord of extreme dissonance (m. 53-54). 


ssarily 
analy- 6 
) So far we have dealt exclusively with the structural elements, thematic 
uance: material and technical devices of the Messe de la Pentecdte. It remains to 
do, in- consider these elements and devices in their ultimate expression as music, 
: viz, how they contribute to form and style, to what extent they realize the te 
fle composer’s purpose, and last and most important, how successfully the 
use”) music communes with the listener — in short, its esthetic value. Several 
questions arise: 
—— 1. Is this music atonal, tonal, polytonal? 
D, ae It is not atonal in the sense that it does not use the 12-tone “rows” of 
ations” Krenek and other twelve-toners. It is polytonal at least intermittently in 
the sense that two or more melodies or chordal phrases played simultane- 
opens ously may each suggest a different tonality. But its studious avoidance of 
1 Sw.) the conventional cadences and altered chords dear to the 19th century and 
chord its persistent use of dissonance might be termed “‘anti-tonal” or at least 
ire anti-consonant. 
ild up 2. Does it follow traditional lines as to form? 


mee, 8 Yes, to some extent. Entrée is a short ABA very economical in material, 
CTOSS- with ingenious rhythmic handling of its two Pedal Clairon themes. Offertoire 
ulade is y large ABA, A comprising the 3 Hindoo rhythms, and B the 5 chromatic 
,  durées, with a short episode preceding the return of A. Consécration, re- 
“ 4.) duced to essentials, resembles a 5-couplet song with refrain: AB, AB, AB, 
Ped. AAB. Communion, mostly bird-music, is through-composed except for 
” one repetition (m. 27-31), of a few of the initial bars. Sortie is also through- 
(Gt.) composed. It might be entitled Introduction, Lark Chorus, and Epilogue or 
f bir d Fantasy-Toceata, for the latter may take any form or no recognizable form 
while other than a head, tail and middle. Which does not necessarily imply form- 
ession lessness. (No composer reveals a surer instinct for form than Debussy who 
m. 18 nevertheless rarely employs the classical forms and whose form springs 
noves” from the nature of his music.) 
| until 3. What of its style? 
seme Admittedly Olivier Messiaen possesses style, a highly personal style in 
peach fact; a pure style due to the consistent use of his stylistic elements, though 
, hota broad nor exceptionally varied one, for this very consistency limits its 
tte 8 expressive range. The three most potent factors are his very original rhyth- 
isure, mic treatment, resourceful registration and dissonant chord-structure. And 
nY 8S it all “sounds” on the organ; there is nothing inexpert or tentative here. 
4. Is this Mass program music? 
faves, In view of its subtitles and scriptural quotations the answer is yes. If 
actl- Messiaen is here presenting us with a work in its triple musical, emotional 
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and theological aspects, then it is logical to assume that the details of his 
musical fagade are intended to convey to the listener some pictorial, sym- 
bolical or religious meaning. Do they? Whether the musical tongues of 
flame in Entrée are portrayed by Greek rhythms irrationally treated or 
through some other means is beside the point. Does the listener receive the 
dramatic image implied in the subtitle and quotation, and what image 
would he receive in the absence of these programmatic props? 

Of Offertoire one might ask which are the visible and which the invisible 
things? Is Messiaen expressing a definite theological belief through the 
interversions on 5 chromatic note-values, and are the two 16’ bassoon 
quarternotes, occurring ff, 544 i.mes on double C, susceptible of interpre- 
tation? 

What is the connection between Consécration, subtitled ““The Gift of 
Wisdom” (“The Holy Spirit will recall to you what I have said”), and the 
Hindoo rhythm simhavikrama, the neumes (Greek note-groups) in plain- 
chant style and the rhythm micra varna? Again it is permissible to inquire 
what this music may signify to a listener whose imagination is not thus pre- 
pared. 

With the sub-heading “Birds and Springs” as a guide, Communion 
offers no aural perplexities. The closely imitative bird-music, water-drop 
staccatos and liquid harmonies are frankly pictorial, audible. 
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In Sortie, subtitle: Le vent de Esprit and quotation from the Book of 
Acts: “A rushing wind filled all the house’’ — for me the finest movement 
of the Mass—one would like to know whether it was the arithmetically pro- 
gressive and retrogressive violence of the wind which stirred up the exciting 
Chorus of Larks? In answer to these programmatic queries Messiaen might 
feel like saying: “It is not my fault if you don’t understand my music,” to 
which the listener might justly reply: “I see clearly enough what you do, but 
do not always understand why you do it.” 

It should be borne in mind that program music may be anything from 
imitative or pictorial to a far-ranging composition using the title merely as a 
springboard for the free flight of the composer’s fancy. In this broad sense 
Messe de la Pentecdte is programmatic. Is it then wholly and exclusively tied 
up with the Pentecostal theme? Probably not. The titles: Entrée, Offertoire, 
Consécration, Communion, Sortie are non-committal, furnish no clue. 
They would do just as well for a St. Martin or a St. Joseph Mass. It might 
even be inferred that the music was composed first and “Messe de la Pente- 
cdte” (in place of, for instance, ‘‘Messe de la Trinité’’) added later. 

But the sub-titles, “Langues de Feu” and “Vent de Esprit” point di- 
rectly to the Whitsuntide story; the Nicene ‘Things visible and invisible” 
and quotation from the Gospel of John may plausibly be associated with it. 
As for Communion, there is no apparent connection; it might more fittingly 
be entitled Pastorale or Spring-Song. Considered strictly from an esthetic 
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angle, the question of the music’s more or less close connection with the 
Whitsuntide story is only of relative importance. 


* * * * * 


The questions raised at the beginning of this article as to the com- 
poser’s realization of his purpose, and the success or failure in communicat- 
ing his message to the listener still await an answer. 

When nearly 20 years ago Olivier Messiaen’s “L’Ascension” and later 
“La Nativité du Seigneur” burst upon an astonished organ world, few 
would have denied that here was music of great originality — music which 
seemed at one bound to have freed itself from the last cloying vestiges of a 
decadent 19th-century romanticism. It gave one a jolt! It produced a shock 


which was not long in making itself felt in the style of other young com-_ 


posers seeking to forge a fresh musical language of their own. 

Messiaen’s novel rhythms and tonal procedures inevitably aroused 
controversy. They still do. I have listened to diametrically opposed opin- 
ions from very competent musicians who really have a right to express one. 
His critics claim that Messiaen’s cabalistic signs and directions, his exegeti- 
cal prefaces and even his book (My Musical Language) tend to make one 
suspicious. They point out that Bach and other great composers did no ex- 
plaining. On the other hand Messiaen might justly argue that the newness 
of his style calls for explanation. They also allege the difficulty of execution, 
but this objection is of secondary importance. Messiaen’s chromaticism 
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presents a temporary reading obstacle, but the fingers soon locate the 
blacks and whites correctly. Most difficult of all, is to perform accurately 
his irregular note-values; this does require careful practice. 

Only the composer could give us the answer as to whether he has 
achieved his aims in Messe de la Penteecdte. One thing is certain: there is no 
lack of clarity in the actual writing; the clean-cut rhythmic patterns and 
dissonances stand out bold and challenging. The registration is equally 
striking and appropriate. Not too many instruments could provide the 
precise tonal colors of La Trinité, but it is safe to say that Messiaen would 
come nearest to reproducing them on our best American organs. 

I have heard it rumored that Messiaen wishes to play only his own 
compositions during a proposed American tour. Whether true or not, is this 
wish pretentious? Any composer who has suffered to hear his music mas- 
sacred or misinterpreted by some well-meaning but incompetent performer 
will sympathize with Messiaen’s perfectly legitimate desire to give his own 
works a proper hearing, especially since they are cast in an unfamiliar idiom. 
Moreover, Messiaen, unlike many performers of their own creations, plays 
with beautiful accuracy and a meticulous regard for note-values. 

Only time and the listening public can decide whether the composer 
succeeds in communicating a sincere emotional message to his audience. 
Here we are in the realm of sentiment, the clashing estimates of what is 
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good or bad, beautiful or ugly, esthetically valuable or worthless and fleeting. kK 
Perhaps a brief comparison with Messiaen’s preceding work, notably “La 
Nativité du Seigneur” in which I find much to admire, can best make clear 

my own reaction. 

Messe de la Pentecéte impresses me as having greater simplicity and 
conciseness, but less spontaneity and warmth than the Nativity medita- 
tions. The bird-music of Communion is delightful, but the undeveloped if 
slightly varied repeats in Consécration and the intricate though intriguing 
mathematics in Offertoire signify very little to me. The opening measures 
of this piece have a wonderfully mystical atmosphere, yet the repeti- Th 
tiousness of this and certain other parts of the mass seems psychologically — ha 
wrong; one’s interest lags, the attention wanders. Perhaps I am not in the _ wit 
proper state of grace to receive this message. I am still mystified by the arn 
frequent interjections of those two ff bassoon notes; they somehow make — on 
the other thematic ideas sound ill-assorted, the texture decousu. Although I wri 
confess to a very different conception of ““Tongues of Flame” in Entrée, I sul 
like this piece immensely, considered purely as music. ple 

This article is based on long hours of study and analysis, and on son 
hearing ““Messe de la Pentecéte” played by the composer on the instru- che 
ment of his choice. What I have written here reflects only one person’s view- 
point, leaving others free to form their own judgments and draw their own 
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Effects of Wind Chest Design on 
the Speech of Organ Pipes 


First of Two Parts 


By Lawrence I. 


Since the completion of the new instrument, by Aeolian-Skinner, in 
The Mother Church, The First Church of Christ, Scientist, in Boston, many 
have remarked about its exceptionally well blended ensemble and the ease 
with which the whole instrument “speaks.”’ Many who have heard it, fore- 
armed with the knowledge that special devices were used in the top boards 
on which some of the stops stand, have come to conclusions shared by the 
writer, who is the designer of the instrument, that these devices have made 
substantial contributions to this notable phenomenon. The writer is 
pleased to have this opportunity to describe these devices, and to present 
some of the facts and experiences which led him to design these special 
chests, and to further present some of his views on the above stated subject. 

* * * * 


The voicing machine which the writer was privileged to use for several 
years in the Aeolian-Skinner plant was especially designed for the voicing 
of mixtures. It was built to hold three stops. The first top board was for 
principal pipes beginning with 4’C. The second top board was designed to 
hold a two rank mixture and the third was large enough to hold a three 
rank mixture. Early in his experience with this machine he began to notice 
that individual pipes voiced on the first top board seemed to have slightly 
different speech characteristics when placed on one of the other top boards. 

This machine had regular pitman chest action and the first top board 
was normal, being like that shown in figure 63 on page 166 of the 5th edi- 
tion of “The Contemporary American Organ” by Dr. William H. Barnes. 
The other two top boards were made in the usual way for mixtures. There 
was a horizontal boring in each, and the hole in the bottom was only deep 
enough to communicate with the horizontal boring, while at the top, in one 
case 2, and in the other 3 pipe holes were bored through into this horizontal 
boring. Then the horizontal boring was closed at the edges of the board, 
forming a key chamber. This meant that in the case of the two rank board, 
the wind, after entering this hole in the bottom, was communicated to two 
holes, rather than the usual single hole, via the horizontal key channel. The 
case was similar in the three rank board; while there was one chest valve 
and one hole in the bottom board, the wind was communicated by the key 
channel to three pipe holes in the top of the board. 

In the voicing of mixtures, it was the writer’s practice to voice all 
pipes on the front top board, that is the normal top board with pipe holes 
winded direct from the chest valves, and to place each rank into one of the 
other two top boards when completed, where they would remain to serve as 
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samples until the entire mixture was completed. Of course, to play the 


ranks when they were placed on the multiple hole boards, it was necessary 


to block off the pipe holes on which no pipes were standing, in order not to/ 
rob the wind from the pipes which had been voiced. Although the speech of | 


the pipes was carefully checked and regulated in the voicing process, it was 
noticed that when they were played on the chambered top boards they were 
considerably quicker in speech than they were on the normal board and 
that although at times this quickness was very slight, they were occasionally 
effected to the extent of being quite unsatisfactory in speech. 

A friend played a large organ that had in it two well scaled mixtures, 
The voicing treatment of these stops was very inadequate and they were 
practically useless in the ensemble. The writer was asked if he would try to 
improve them. He accepted the challenge, completely re-voicing and very 
carefully regulating all of the pipes, but the effect of the stops was still not 
good. In this organ the wind chests had individual valves for every pipe, 
even including the mixture pipes, and no matter how many tricks of the 
trade were applied it was impossible to produce a well blended and co- 
hesive sound from these mixtures. 

After this experience the writer returned to the voicing machine deter- 
mined to get to the bottom of this matter. On the next occasion for voicing 
a mixture, he set the pipes comprising low C of the mixture in the usual way 
on the first board. These pipes were then assembled on the mixture board at 
the rear of the machine and each pipe was adjusted to get the maximum 
well blended effect. Then these pipes were removed and put again on the 
first board and as suspected the blend was not as good. No matter what 
alterations were made in the strength and speech of the pipes, the blend 
could not be improved to equal the effect that was obtainable on the cham- 
bered mixture board. * 

These early simple experiences led the writer to two definite conclu- 
sions: 

1. That expansion chambers, or chambers placed between the valve hole 
and the pipe foot, having larger volume than either the pipe hole or the 
valve hole, made it possible for the languids of pipes to be maintained in 
higher positions than was possible with pipes standing on direct valve 
holes, thus permitting the pipes to have easier speech without the rather 
disagreeable quickness that causes what he calls “gulping,” which is un- 
avoidable when promptness is maintained on ordinary chests. 

2. That pipes speaking on common channels or key chambers, con- 
veying wind to more than one pipe from a single chest valve, were more pli- 
able and sound together in finer cohesion than pipes speaking on inde- 
pendent valve holes. 

Later, it was found, that there was an optimum range of sizes for key 
chambers and that they must be considerably bigger than usual computa- 
tions of the wind requirements of pipes would indicate. If the cross sec- 
tional area of the channel is not large enough the blending effect is hampered, 
and if it is too large the resulting clumsiness causes winding difficulties 
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greatly outweighing the tonal advantages gained. The experience of revising 
and voicing the compound stops for the great Methuen organ with its colos- 
sal slide chests, and the later experience of caring for the instrument, to- 
gether with observations of many other slide chests, were of considerable 
importance in further crystallizing the writer’s ideas. 

For the Great Organ of The Mother Church a Principal Chorus with 
2/7th mouth pipes was decided upon because with these wide mouths great- 
er amounts of tone could be produced than with narrower mouths. However, 
earlier experiences in the re-voicing of older 2/7th mouth pipes indicated 
that these pipes would not produce a really musical effect when placed on 
normal pitman chest top boards, as they then spoke with a gulping attack 
and were characterized by a hardness which was quite unpleasant. If the 
upper lip was raised to relieve this situation, the tone became far too broad 
and woolly. The designer felt that by abandoning Schulze type dubbed lips, 
using a much lower cut-up than the 4 recommended by some authorities, 
and by placing these pipes on expansion chambers, the disadvantages 
which seemed to accompany these wide mouths in all previous American 
attempts could be completely overcome. Mr. Harrison agreed that these 
conclusions were logical, on a basis of his past experience, and before the 
contract was signed it was agreed that the Great chorus would have such 
pipes and that the 8’ and 4’ principals would be placed on expansion 
chambers, while the Scharf and Full Mixture would be placed on large key 
chambers. Sample pipes were made and placed on the slide chests in the 
Great of the old Hook and Hastings organ, which was still in use at the 
church, and this showed, beyond any shadow of doubt, that expansion 
chambers were really important to successful use of 2/7th mouth pipes. 

It has always been the practice of Aeolian-Skinner to place mixtures on 
top boards similar to those used for them on the voicing machine described 
above. However, the size of boards in which it is possible to carry out this 
treatment, and also the size of the channels bored in them, is limited by 
the physical characteristics of wood. Large scale mixtures often require 
more than one top board. Thus such stops as the low pitched 4 rank Full 
Mixture on the Great, the Bombarde Grand Fourniture, and the six rank 
Swell Plein Jeu, would certainly have had to be placed on more than one 
top board, if this method of planting the pipes was used, in order to provide 
proper wind supply and enough space for the pipes to speak properly. Al- 
though this method of planting the pipes produces much better blending 
characteristics than is possible when each pipe has its own chest valve, the 
writer knew that much better blending characteristics would be possible if 
all of the pipes comprising any one mixture note could be placed over a 
common channel. Also he had often found that large scaled mixtures planted 
in the usual way did not get an ideal surplus of wind and he was determined 
that the large scaled pipes which he had specified would have an adequate 
surplus for the copious winding which he knew they would require. There- 
fore it was further agreed with Mr. Harrison that all ranks comprising a 
single note of any one mixture should stand on large key chambers. 
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The builders were now faced with the substantial problem of how to — 
construct such devices into a standard pitman chest, in a manner that 
would stand the test of time, without putting their chest department com- 
pletely off its production schedule. After much deliberation, in which literal- 
ly every possible method of accomplishing this task was discussed, with 
careful consideration for the requirements of stability and uniformity, it 
was finally decided that the only practical method for building up the 
stock necessary for the proper construction of these channels would be to 
use wood in laminations. 

It was accomplished as follows: 

Laminated cores were built up out of slabs of wood approximately 
14” thick. The length corresponded to that of the wind chests on which 
they were to be placed, 7’ 6” for the Great, 7’ 0” for the Positiv Cornet and 
8’ 6” for all others. They varied in width from about 6” for the Swell Cym- 
bal, to 2’ 6” for the Positiv and Bombarde Cornets. The finished thickness 
of the cores was 134” or 134” depending upon the estimated wind require- 
ments for the stops. The necessary channels were cut parallel to each other 
across the width of these cores and to within about 19” of the edges. The 
channels were made as wide as possible and varied from about 119” in the 
bass to about 34” in the treble. After the channels had been smoothed and 
finished, the result was a “barred” core, or grid, similar to that used in 
slide chests. A layer of wood 14” thick was then glued to both top and bot- 7 
tom of these grids. The 15” boards glued to the top were bored ina manner) — 
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corresponding to the pipe hole requirements of the normal top boards, while 
those glued to the bottom of the chest were bored to match the valve holes 
in the regular chest tables. In the very largest of these there were three 
holes in the bottom, corresponding to the three valves in the chest (which 
were used to insure adequate wind), and five holes in the top, corresponding 
to the five ranks of pipes. In every case the valve sizes were specified to be 
as large as the scale of the chest would permit. The enclosed grid or “‘sand- 
wich” was glued to the normal table of the chest and great care was taken 
to be sure that the holes in the bottom of the grids matched very carefully 
the valve holes in the table of the chests. The pipes themselves were racked 
in the usual manner on regular top boards whose sizes were determined en- 
tirely in terms of convenience in handling. These top boards were screwed 
to the chest in the usual manner except that instead of being screwed to the 
table of the chest as shown in Barnes, op. cit. fig. 80, they were screwed to 
the grids which now formed the top surface of the chest. 


* * * * * 


In the shop all the C pipes of every stop were carefully set and these 
were used as samples by the voicers to guide them in the voicing of the re- 
mainder of the pipe work. The voicers were instructed to take great care 
that, even though the cut-ups of the pipes were much lower than normal, 
there should be no evidence of over quickness in the tone. The languids 
were to be kept high enough to avoid “gulping.” They were further in- 
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structed that the pipes of all stops which were to stand over expansion 
chambers or key chambers were to be voiced on the slow side. The voicers 
followed these instructions quite religiously and it was left to the tonal 
finishers to actually adjust the pipes to their permanent surroundings in the 
organ. 

The pipes of the Swell were voiced first. These were placed in the organ 
and tuned and it was obvious before the tonal finishing had progressed very 
far that the cohesion of the mixtures was much better than usual. After 


these had been properly finished, regulated and finally tuned, there could — 


no longer be any dispute as to whether or not key chambers produced a 
desirable effect upon pipes speaking in chorus. It was agreed by all that 
the easy singing effect produced by these mixtures had never before been 
heard from pipes standing on pitman chests. 

The Great followed the Swell in the finishing schedule and the spectac- 
ular success of this flue ensemble immediately proved the value of key 
chambers to even the most skeptical observer. 

The Hauptwerk was next on the schedule. In the Hauptwerk no special 
attention had been given to the top boards except that the mixture boards 
were made thicker than usual and the channeled borings were made as 
large as possible. Other topboard modifications were not planned because 
the sealing of this division was much smaller than the Great, the pressure 
was lower, and what were previously considered to be very successful re- 
sults had been obtained elsewhere under these conditions. 


“A GREAT REPUTATION” 


Durability, simplicity, accessibility and general excel- 
lence of construction and finish, both mechanically 
and tonally, are qualities which have made the name 


“*Hillgreen-Lane” famous for half a century. 


Builders of Organs since 1898 
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New Publications for the Hammond Organ... 


STANDARD FAVORITES for the HAMMOND CHORD ORGAN 
Arranged by J. M. Hanert > 


HAMMOND SPINET ORGAN METHOD 
By Stephen J. Baranoski . . . $1.50 
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Arranged by Stephen J. Baranoski 


FAVORITE MELODIES for the HAMMOND SPINET ORGAN 
Arranged by Stephen J. Baranoski . . . $1.50 


DICTIONARY of the HAMMOND ORGAN STOPS 
By StevensIrwin . . . . . 


For table of contents for these publications, ask for special booklet 


G. SCHIRMER 


NEW YORK 17: 3 E. 43rd St. CLEVELAND 14: 43 The Arcade 
BROOKLYN 17: 275 Livingston St. LOS ANGELES 17: 700 W. 7th St. 


The tonal finishing was accomplished from a temporary key board 
placed about in the center of the auditorium. The installation of the console 
and the tonal finishing of the Hauptwerk were completed at about the 
same time and it became possible to really hear the results of our efforts in 
the actual playing of organ music. 

It soon became apparent that all was not well with the Hauptwerk. 
Mrs. Phelps complained that it seemed much more sluggish than the other 
divisions. To my own amazement I found that it was possible to play much 
more briskly on the Great Principal than it was on the Hauptwerk Prinzi- 
pal. This was the more surprising because by any standard of comparison 
a 43 scale “open” of the type of this Great Principal should certainly be 
considered lumbering when compared to a stop constructed in the manner 
of the Hauptwerk Prinzipal (45 scale) which in its voicing had been given 
every advantage towards encouraging spritely speech. The nicking was 
light, the cut-up was low and the pipes were made of tin, weighing a little 
on the light side. I found that nearly all of the Hauptwerk stops were really 
in this same sluggish condition. Even the tenor and bass octaves of the 
224’ Quinte and the 2’ Superoctave were quite sluggish when compared 
with ranks of similar pitch in the Great. 

It seemed certain to me that this difficulty was due to the fact that 
the Great pipes stood on modified top boards while those of the Hauptwerk 
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did not, and that only top board modifications in the Hauptwerk could cor- 
rect this difficulty. Quickening a few pipes by adjusting the languid pro- 
duced a tone that was completely unsatisfactory, and it was evident that 
this solution to the problem was not going to be at all acceptable. Every 
detail of the chest action was carefully examined. Every known test was 
applied and it was determined that the difficulty was not action trouble of 
any sort. 

All other possibilities having been exhausted, the writer’s theory that 
the trouble could only be corrected by top board modifications was then 
pursued. A block of wood was made 3!” square and 2” thick. A hole 244" 
in diameter was bored into the block to a depth of 119’’. On the opposite 
side of the block a normal 14” countersunk pipe hole was bored. This little 
block thus became in effect a portable expansion chamber. Tests were made 
on various Hauptwerk pipes by withdrawing the pipes from their holes, 
placing the little block over the pipe hole in the top board and then replac- 
ing the pipe so that its toe rested in the hole in the top of the block. Imme- 
diate improvement was noticed. Sometimes this improvement was slight, 
but in every case there was improvement and in most cases this was very 
marked. Having proved that expansion chambers would noticeably improve 
things, it was decided that these devices should be applied to 9 of the 
Hauptwerk stops. The top boards of these stops were sent back to the 
factory. As none of the top boards were more than 614” wide it was agreed 
that laminated stock would not be necessary. These top boards were not 
thick enough to allow for boring expansion chambers in their bottoms. 
Expansion chambers were therefore introduced in the following manner: 

Planks were milled to the same dimensions as the top boards except 
that they were 2” thick. One plank was made to fit each top board. The 
centers of the top board pipe holes were marked on the planks and holes 
were bored completely through the planks on these centers. These borings, 
which were to be expansion chambers, were made as large as possible. They 
varied in diameter from about 3” to 114’. The planks were screwed down 
to the chests in place of the top boards and the original top boards, unalter- 
ed, were then screwed in place on top of the planks. Thus expansion cham- 
bers had been created under every pipe hole. The pipes were replaced, and 
tuned. 

The results were immediately remarkable. In fact several pipes actual- 
ly had to have their languids raised, their speech had been so quickened by 
the application of the expansion chambers. No longer was there any feeling 
of sluggishness when playing or listening to the Hauptwerk and the ease of 
speech, which the designer was determined that this pipe work should have, 
was maintained. An interesting side point here is that the Hauptwerk 8’ 
Bordun and the 16’ Quintaden, as well as the 4’ Kleingedackt, were con- 
siderably improved by the application of expansion chambers, a fact com- 
pletely contradictory to theories held by some that note chambers do not 
affect the speech of covered stops. 

(To be continued) 
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A Matter of Records 


Rupoue“ 


There is no more difficult assignment for the music critic than the re- 
viewing of an organ recital. He may be highly competent to discuss singers 
and singing, pianists and piano playing, orchestras, quartets, wind en- 
sembles, guitar players and performers upon the theremin as well as new 
music, old music, new composers and old. But with the organ he runs head 
on into so many variable factors, not the least of which is that there are no 
two organists who ever agree on anything save that the organ is the greatest 
of all instruments and the music for it the greatest of all music, that he is 
much inclined to confine his review of an organ recital to “Mr. So-and-So 
played Bach on the organ last night and won.” 

Can a non-organ-playing music critic, for example, dare to say that 
the organist under consideration was guilty of an error in artistic judgment 
in using the gedeckt in the swell organ when he should have used the 
scharff? Or that he should have switched, in bar 145, from the koppelfloete 
to the cromorne? Or, indeed, can he pass any judgment whatever on the 
organist’s registration and stand an even chance of making any sense what- 
ever? It is true that if the critic is himself an organist he may safely venture 
into the technical aspects of the organist’s special vocabulary, but then the 
question is, can he now be considered a non-partisan? It is more than likely 
than he could not, for there is no such thing as a non-partisan organist. 

Thus, in launching into a review of a half dozen recent issues of organ 
music on LP dises, I must make it clear my only areas of operation are 
those of technique, of overall suitability of sound to the music played, and 
the special atmosphere, if any, of dedicated musicianship. There will, in 
short, be no mention of gemshorns, quints, hautbois and bombardes, or the 
use or non-use of them. 

With the three-volume Columbia edition of the music of Bach as per- 
formed by Albert Schweitzer (ML-4600-2), the special atmosphere of dedi- 
‘ated musicianship is paramount. There is no retreating from the fact that 
Dr. Schweitzer, perhaps the greatest living embodiment of the Christ-like 
spirit, is no technician in terms of contemporary advancement in this field. 
His playing both on manuals and pedals is well below the technical capacity 
of the advanced organ student. There are many errors of execution, es- 
pecially on the pedals, and there is seldom any display of real digital dex- 
terity on the manuals. It is to be assumed this was by no means always the 
‘ase, any more than it was with Pablo Casals, whose recent recordings have 
revealed the same decline in virtuosity — and how could it be otherwise? 

The interesting issue that develops, however, is this: Would Schweit- 
zer have played these works faster if he could, or are these his conceptions 
of their just and proper tempi? Although there is no doubt the contemporary 
organist does play much of Bach faster than Bach ever intended, it appears 
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likely that most of the swift-moving works in these albums are more appro. 
priate at faster tempi than Mr. Schweitzer takes them. On the whole I find 
myself a little disappointed in the organ of the Parish church of Gunsbach, 
Alsace, where these were recorded. It lacks brightness and firmness, and 
(whether for faulty registrations or not I cannot say) clarity as well. Nor 
does it appear to have been as sharply recorded as it might have been. 

Nonetheless, these three volumes — or one at least — should be ac. 
quired for study purposes by all organists, for Schweitzer has much to tell, 
especially in terms of interpretative authority and disposition of his forces, 
which must be accepted as the products of a life-long dedication to the 
master. The discs, incidentally, offer the C major Toccata, Adagio and 
Fugue, the A minor Prelude and Fugue and the G minor Fantasia and 
Fugue (Vol. 1): a group of Chorale Preludes (Vol. 11); and the Preludes in 
C and D major, the D minor Canzona and Mendelssohn’s Sonata No. 6 
(Vol. ITI). 

With the other three new issues, all performed by Catharine Crozier on 
the Kilbourn Hall organ of the Eastman School of Music on the Kendall 
label, the lay critic is quick to recognize the technical mastery of the instru- 
ment on display throughout. Miss Crozier reserves one disc for Reubke’s 
monumental Sonata on the 94th Psalm, another for Bach’s C minor Pas- 
sacaglia and Fugue coupled with four Chorale Preludes, and still another 
for French works of Langlais, Dupré, de Maleingreau, Messiaen and 
Alain. Although the instrument, recently rebuilt, is superior to that used 
by A. Schweitzer, there is again the question how well it was caught in tape 
for this issue. There are, in short, many little points the lay critic would be 
inclined to challenge, but all in all these must rank with the better organ 
dises of the day. The reader, however, is warned to try the Bach dise thor- 
oughly before purchase, as my copy is seriously defective technically. 


BECOME AN ASSOCIATE OF THE ORGAN INSTITUTE 
and help a young organist to develop his talent. 


The Organ Institute is a nonprofit corporation 
and respectfully solicits contributions to its schol- 
arship fund. Every year several talented young 
musicians are enabled to attend the Organ Insti- 
tute Summer Sessions by means of scholarship 
grants. The need for increasing the funds avail- 
able for this purpose is acute. Any contribution, 
large or small, will be welcomed. 

Make checks payable to 


ORGAN INSTITUTE, INC., Box 50, Andover, Massachusetts 
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Be sure before you buy? 


A pipe organ is a big purchase and an important one. 
One you should take time to investigate thoroughly 
before making. 


Certainly we think you should see and play a Miller, 
before making a final decision. We are confident that 
you will be impressed by the famous Miller action, the 
outstandingly pure tones of its perfectly finished pipes, 
and the beauty of console craftsmanship. 


Your Moller representative will be pleased to ar- 
range a demonstration. Call him at your earliest 
convenience. 


INCORPORATED 
Renowned for Pipe Organs Since 1875 
HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
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It has 
earned its fame! 


The fame of Kinetic Blowers 
rests upon a basically superior 
design that has been continu- 
ally improved over the years. 


THE ORGOBLO 


Any organist will say that dependable 
organ wind power without surges and me- 
chanical noises is necessary for satisfactory 
organ performance. That is why the majority 
of church organs are powered by the Spencer 
ORGOBLO. 

It is an all-metal, all-electric, compact unit 
built to give dependable service for years. 
Your organ manufacturer or service mechanic 
will agree that the best solution is the ORGO- 
BLO. 

Bulletins on various sizes from 's; HP up 
will be sent on request. 


Kinetic Blowers are custom- 
built for every pipe-organ instal- 
lation. All-metal construction 
provides years of efficient, econ- 
omical operation and simplicity 
of design holds maintenance at 
the minimum. For model and 
price list, please write: 
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A Letter From Dr. Vente 


Utrecht 
Netherlands 


To tHe Eprtor, Organ Institute Quarterly. 
Dear Str, 


Mr. H. Willis’ reaction on my article is quite interesting and instructive. I 
knew that Mr. Willis advocated the principles expressed in his letter from a dis- 
cussion I had with him in London on November 4, 1952. I did not know then 
that Mr. Willis had written in reply to my article, nor did he tell me at the time, 
though his letter is dated October 8. From what he told me and what he writes 
it has become clear to me that between Mr. Willis and myself there is a gap that 
cannot be spanned, in this respect that Mr. Willis will never be able to under- 
stand my ideal, though I understand his viewpoint, having been educated in Mr. 
Willis’ world of thought and sound scheme. Again I know the West-European 
way of organbuilding better than Mr. Willis thinks I do, studying as I did all 
sorts of organs in Germany, Switzerland, France (the one of Aristide Cavaillé- 
Coll included) and Belgium. Finally I played on and heard some English organs, 
amongst others the Willis-organ in St. Paul's and that of the Royal Albert Hall, 
London, certainly not the worst examples of English organbuilding. I set forth 
that in its kind his organ in St. Paul’s is excellent, though I know quite well it 
was built in stages by various generations, being unfavourably influenced by its 
rambling position. But Mr. Willis will not take me amiss if I do not think this 
kind of organs the right ones. 

It is a comparative incident that the most forward way of building organs 
in Holland and especially in Denmark greatly resembles the organs of the 17th, 
18th and the beginning of the 19th centuries. The modern way searches for the 
essentials of sound and for the way to attain this. It appears that the 17-18th 
century organs knew these essentials, whence the resemblance between the 
modern organs and the former ones; the starting-point is alike; there is no 
imitation. 

In my opinion Mr. Willis made the mistake while on a tour of study — his 
comprised more than mine — to compare the old, and maybe the most modern 
organs with his. This comparison is just as unfair as comparing a modern violon- 
cello with a baroque Viola di Gamba and a romantic Steinway grand piano with 
any clavecymble. Hence Mr. Willis’ assertion that “‘distinguished English 
organists and musicians have likened the tonal effect of organs in ancient style 
to that of a hurdy-gurdy” is equally wrong. For these distinguished organists 
cannot play a polyphonic organ, no more than a distinguished pianist can play 
a clavecymble. This is not condemned thus, though the performer is (Excuse this 
image which does not cover the ground in every respect). 

I think that the entire development in the field of organbuilding, organ- 
playing, and the art of composing organ music runs parallel with the rather 
general tendency in the orchestra world, where Bach’s and Mozart’s music is no 
longer performed by a 100 man symphony-orchestra but by one of 25 performers, 
so that the reproduction becomes more perspicuous and the polyphonic effect 
can be more accurately followed. 

Likewise a good old or modern organ does not require a big number of stops: 
power, capacity and depth are amply there and the possibilities of variation are 
so endless as to make it unnecessary for an organist that has learned to play 
such an organ to have at his disposal super- and subcouplers or a complete series 
of 16’ and 8’ stops, even when playing romantic music as Franck’s or Reger’s. 
On a modern romantic organ as in St. Paul’s a Bach fugue was hard to follow, 
however well Dr. Dykes Bower’s performance was. 

De gustibus —et de stylis— non disputandum est. The controversy 
between Mr. Willis and myself is, essentially, not a technical, but a musical one. 
This musical and artistic difference in viewpoint has enormous technical conse- 
quences. Hence it is useless to entertain any technical issues. 

I am fully prepared to admit that a Cavaillé-Coll organ is a masterpiece (I 
mention this one because I do know it); likewise I like to hear romantic music 
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like Schubert’s, Chopin’ Sy Brahms’, Franck’s, and many others. Yet I prefer 
Bach’s and Mozart’s music. In the same way, apart from my appreciation of the 
Cavaillé-Coll organ, I prefer to hear a good modern organ. But is not quite fair 
to insinuate that a “cultured ear” only enjoys Mr. Willis’ ideal of tone; no more 
do I think it justified to—as Mr. Willis told me on Nov. 4— stamp “dis- 
tinguished English and American organists”’ who know the polyphonic European 
organ and appreciate it, as maniacs and inexperts. Anyone, also those that do 
not agree with Mr. Willis should be granted the right to appreciate — also with 
what in his or her opinion and conviction is truly beautiful. 


a cultured ear - 


Dr. M. A. VENTE 


SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Hucu Porter, Director 
CLARENCE Dickinson, Director Emeritus 
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NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 


CHESTER A. RAYMOND 


Pipe Organ Builder 
Specializing 
CHURCH ORGAN 
REBUILDING 
Over 25 Years Experience 
44 Spring Street, Princeton, N. J. 
P. O. Box 4041, Atlanta, Ga. 


Member Associated Organ Builders of America 


NEW RECORDINGS BY 
ROBERT NOEHREN 


Crsar Franck 
Prelude, Fugue and Variation 
Trois Chorals 
Records AP-4 and 5 
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Bach’s “Nun Freut Euch” 


“Christians Rejoice” 


Artuur Howes 


This most delightful of all chorale preludes has charmed its way right) 


out of the organ loft on to the concert stage, where several different ar- 


rangements for piano have established it as a favorite of pianists and audi- 
ences alike. Many of the latter do not even know that it is an organ piece. 


This is regrettable, as the organ is an ideal medium for it. All we have to do 
is set the stops and play it straight through without any changes or “ef. 


fects,” and if it is well registered and well played no other kind of perform. 


ance can compete in liveliness and real musical character. It is only neces. 
sary to delineate each of the three simultaneous melodies clearly; their 


motion and interaction sustain interest and make a dramatic impression on- 


all who hear. 

Like so many other fine examples of organ music, it can be effectively 
played in several different ways. For the right hand, Positiv 8’ and 4’ flutes 
and Cymbel, or perhaps 8’, 4’, 274’ and 2’, all flutes, and Cymbel, are bright 
and lively. 8’, 4’ and 2’ flutes alone, without Cymbel, may be preferred, and 
on old-fashioned organs 8’ and 4’ flutes with super coupler will do very 
well. The left hand part, which is the bass, may well be played on a separate 
manual with 8’ and 4’ flutes only, or possibly on the same manual when 
only 8’, 4’, and 2’ stops are employed for the right hand. The chorale melody 
in the pedal should be made to stand out by the use of a Trompette, Krumm- 
horn, Clarinet or any reed that is in balance, coupled down from a manual 
unless available in the Pedal. Cornopean, Tromba or Tuba type of tone 
should be avoided. An enclosed Trompette may be brought into balance if 
necessary by closing its expression shutters partway ; otherwise all shutters 
should remain wide open throughout. 

Many organists play the chorale melody at 4’ pitch, using the invalu- 
able Choralbass or a manual to Pedal 4’ coupler. In other similarly con- 
structed pieces Bach specified a 4’ Pedal. 

It is said that Lynwood Farnum, who practiced more and retained 
more pieces in his head and fingers than any other organist before or since, 
practiced this piece every day for two years before undertaking a public 
performance. The perfection that he sought is seldom heard and not easy 
to achieve. The faults most commonly encountered in this piece are irregu- 
lar rhythm, unequal subdivision of the beat, and smearing (overlapping, 
super-legato) in the right hand part. The ending of each note must be as 
perfectly timed as its beginning. At the ideal tempo, somewhere around 112 
quarter notes to a minute, only the most facile technique, consciously con- 
trolled by a disciplined sense of rhythm, can give the continuous flow of six- 
teenth notes (interrupted only once) perfect clarity and evenness. 
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b ‘To accomplish this most organists will find it necessary to practice the 
“piece in several different ways. Put the microscope on your subdivision of 
‘the beat by practicing in slow motion, at about 66 or 72 quarter notes a 
—, Count “one, two, three, four,” to yourself, or at least expel the 
“breath or “grunt” rhythmically for each sixteenth note. The diaphragm is 
‘our best timekeeper. All notes should at first be played legato, establishing 
the habit of correct legato fingering, carefully worked out. Keep the hand 
"quiet, staying close to the keys; let the fingers touch the surface of each key 
before pushing it down. Every note should be played by the fingers alone 
unaided by down movement of the hand, each finger moving through the 
same are, i.e., the three-eighths of an inch of the key dip. Use no more 
strength than necessary. Keep hand and finger muscles relaxed except 
when directly involved in playing. 

As you make progress toward the maintenance of a smooth rhythm in 
legato, insure against overlapping by practicing with every note non-legato, 
still at the slow speed. Continue to touch each key ahead of time and play 
with the fingers alone. Shorten each note by simply releasing the finger’s 

pressure on the key and allowing it to rise. It should not be necessary to 
“raise” the finger or to lift it with the hand after each note. Be sure that the 
intervals of silence between the notes are exactly equal; correct yourself if 
any note is more or less legato than the others. 

When you have achieved these two goals in slow motion, the main- 
tenance of perfect rhythm and equal intervals between the notes, all with a 
relaxed “free” hand and wrist, you are ready to increase the tempo. If the 
preliminary work has been done thoroughly two very remarkable phenom- 
ena will soon become apparent. The perfect rhythm developed at a slow 
tempo can be almost automatically maintained at a fast tempo, and the 
gaps between the notes will tend to fill themselves up because of the shorter 
elapsed time between the beginnings of the notes, if you abandon the effort 
to shorten them. In this manner the sixteenths can easily be made to sound 
in just perfect legato, with no overlapping, or if the action and the speech of 
the pipes permit, perhaps not quite legato, leaving still the tiniest gap of 
silence between the notes. The almost imperceptible separate attacks will 
give unusual energy to the right hand part. The left hand eighth notes 
should be played non-legato (about half of their full length) throughout; 
their bouncing gives a cheerful vitality to the performance that cannot be 
achieved otherwise, and also helps differentiate the two manual voices. 

Most players take the sixteenth note figure with which the pedal part 
ends up to one of the manuals, usually the one on which the right hand part 
is plaved. This change is not necessary when a 4’ solo is used in the Pedal. 

Organists with well developed technical facility may not require two 
years of daily praciicing to perfect this work, others may acquire such 
technique in doing so. Although the suggested procedures are laborious and 
time consuming, they will yield dividends in the form of finer control over 
the duration of rapid notes, and better rhythmic control, which can be car- 
ried over and applied to the performance of other pieces. 
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1953 Summer Sessions 
Fae 
Again the Organ Institute will conduct two sessions, on the West} 
Coast at the College of Puget Sound in Tacoma, Washington, and aj 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. At both sessions, students will 
have opportunities to attend daily master classes conducted by members oi, 
the Institute’s artist faculty and also to take private lessons. The cours’ and 
of instruction given in the master classes will include thorough discussions nav 
of technique, registration, methods of practicing and memorization, teach- hall 
ing problems and materials, and the interpretation of pieces from ever 
period and school. Performing members of the class will receive direct 
instruction and criticism in class, based upon the performance of pieces of 
their own choosing from the repertoire announced herewith. However, the 
course will be of the highest value to non-performers as well. It is planned 
so that each instructor can give a complete exposition of his ideas and 
methods, in the hope that this will enable students to develop souné 
musical judgment and an individual style of their own. 
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We are glad to be able to say that the instruction and curriculum are 
arranged so as to be beneficial to all students at whatever degree of ad- the 
vancement they may have attained. The general principles enunciated in mus 
class have wide application to various parts of the repertoire, and each hav: 
student studies the pieces most suitable for him, learning much also from you 
hearing the other pieces played and discussed in class. It is not uncommon. seri 
for teachers and pupils to take the course together. Eas 

Mic 

Also included as a regular part of the course will be a careful study of 
organ design and construction. During recent years, there has been a of p 
constant increase in the number of organists both here and abroad whe 
advocate a return to the use of slider and pallet wind chests. They feel that mea 
the articulation and tone of this type of instrument produce a more natura! 
and less mechanical musical effect than is obtainable with electro-pnev- 
matic organs. Because of this widespread interest in the development of a 
modern, direct mechanical action, it has been decided to utilize such 
instruments at the summer sessions this year. Organ Institute students wil 
therefore have an opportunity this summer to study at first hand those 
features of this type of instrument which have commended it to so many prae 
contemporary organists. Adequate judgment of such an important develop: 
ment should only be formulated after careful consideration, and seriou: 


es attention will be given to it at both 1953 summer sessions. stuc 
in tl 

Mr. Henry Hancock, of the Rieger Organ Company, has generously ©°™ 

ee offered to make suitable examples available for our use. ae 
en 
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; At Tacoma June 29 to July 18 
Faculty: Master Classes — Artuur Howes, Cart WErNRICH, ERNEST 
Wesij WuiTtE 
ind al Individual Lessons — Artuur Howes, Ernest WHITE 
a Dr. R. Franklin Thompson, President of the College of Puget Sound, 
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and Mr. Bruce Rodgers, Director of the College Department of Music, 
have cooperated with us in planning this school. The new college recital 
hall will be completed before the summer. Unusually fine practice organs, 
modern dormitories, and excellent dining facilities will be available. The 
rapidly developing Pacific Northwest attracts a larger number of visitors 
each year because of its scenic grandeur and stimulating climate. 


At Andover July 27 to August 16 


Faculty : Master Classes — E. Power Bices, CATHARINE CROZIER, ARTHUR 
Howes, Ropert NOEHREN 
Individual Lessons — Artuur Howes, Ernest WHITE 


The picturesque New England countryside and early seaport towns, 
the strong bonds of fellowship shared by all serious organists and church 
musicians, together with the inspiration of great music and great teaching, 
have made the session at beautiful Phillips Academy in Andover a rendez- 
vous to which many organists return again and again. This year, the concert 
series will be unusually varied and interesting. Catharine Crozier, of the 
Eastman School of Music, and Robert Noehren, of the University of 
Michigan, will join the faculty. 

Mr. Biggs and Miss Crozier each advocates the use of special methods 
of pedaling that develop the highest degree of accuracy and facility. 

Phillips Academy dormitories are comfortable, and the Commons 
meals have long been celebrated among Organ Institute students. 


The Choral School 


At Andover July 27 to August 16 


Faculty: OLAF CuriIsTIANSEN, ArTHUR Howes, Jones, ERNeEst WHITE 


For the first time, the Organ Institute will present a new course of 
study in choral conducting. Two distinguished nationally recognized leaders 
in this field will join the faculty for this new curriculum: Olaf Christiansen, 
conductor of the famous St. Olaf Choir of Northfield, Minnesota, and Ifor 
Jones, conductor of the celebrated Bach Festival Choir of Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. 

Modelled after the established organ course, there will be daily master 
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classes in the form of lecture-rehearsals, the students themselves forming 

the chorus. In these sessions members of the faculty will demonstrate their 
own methods and solutions to the problems of choral conducting and inso-/ 
far as possible give a complete exposition of their thought and practice. 

Interpretation of great works, rehearsal procedures, selection of voices, de-| 
velopment and maintenance of good tone in choruses, technique of con- 
ducting, choice of programs, and all related matters will be fully discussed} 
A large and comprehensive repertoire will be studied. Performing studentel 
will be given opportunities to conduct the class for the criticism of instruc. _ 
tors. There will be question and answer periods. t 

There will be a special course devoted to the study of Liturgical Music, ; 
conducted by Ernest White and based upon the program at the Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin (Episcopal) in New York, which is widely recognized 
as representing the highest standards of musical excellence and liturgical; 
propriety and imitated, at least in part, by churches of various communions. 
Olaf Christiansen will relate the elements of this course ot the Lutheran 
Liturgy. 

There will also be a course in the Elements of Conducting, by Arthur 
Howes, in which the fundamentals of conductorial technique and mechanics 
will be studied in detail and applied to choruses of many periods and vary- 
ing styles. Basic fundamentals will be stressed and performing members 
will have additional opportunities to conduct under faculty observation 
and criticism. 


CHARGES 


REGISTRATION FEE . ; . $ 10.00 
COMPREHENSIVE FEE, Orcan, at ‘dither session, or CHORAL 
ConpucTING at Andover, including admission to master 
classes or lecture-rehearsals, and concerts, lodging and 


meals (twenty days), non-performers . $155.00 
COMPREHENSIVE FExs, as above, performers $175 . 00 
CoMBINED COMPREHENSIVE FEE, OrGAN and Cuora Con- 

DUCTING, at Andover only, as above, non-performers . $225 . 00 
InpivipuAL_ Lessons twice weekly (six)  $ 60.00 
INDIVIDUAL "Lessons once weekly (three). $ 30.00 
PRACTICE ORGANS, two hours daily (thirty-two hours) 12.50 


The registration fee of ten dollars must accompany applications. It is 
for the purpose of reserving a place and is non-returnable. 

Non-resident students at Andover, subtract seventy-five dollars from 
the comprehensive fee; at Tacoma, subtract sixty-five dollars. 

In fairness to faculty and students, no part-time registrations will be 
accepted, and class visiting is discouraged. Visitors will be required to pay 
a fee of fifteen dollars for the privilege of attending classes on any single day. 
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1953 REPERTOIRE 


Works to be studied in class will be chosen from among the following in accordance 
with students’ interests and requirements. Asterisks indicate sure selections. No 
student is expected to play more than a few selections from this list, nor is it neces- 
sary to purchase all of the music. 


OLD MASTERS 


Volumes I and II, New Series (Straube) 


Peters 
HISTORICAL ORGAN RECITALS Volume I (Bonnet) 


G. Schirmer 


BUXTEHUDE 


Peters, B. & H. (Associated) 


PACHELBEL 
BA (Concordia) 


*Complete Organ Works 
*Volumes I, II and III 


BRUHNS, LUBECK, SCHEIDT, SWEELINCK 


BACH 
Any standard edition 


MENDELSSOHN 
Any standard edition 
FRANCK 


Any standard edition 


BRAHMS 

Associated, H. W. Gray 
HINDEMITH 

Schott 
SIMONDS 

Oxford 
SOWERBY 

Oxford 

H. W. Gray 
ROGER-DUCASSE 

Durand 
TOURNEMIRE 

Heugel 
MILHAUD 

H. W. Gray 

Heugel 


ANDRIESSEN 


LANGLAIS 
Salabert 

MESSIAEN 
Leduc 


HONEGGER 
Chester 
WILLAN 


Concordia 


Works chosen from volumes offered by 


Peters and Concordia 


Entire Organ Works 


*Trio Sonatas 

*Schiibler Chorale Preludes 
*Toccatas and Fugues in C, D minor 
*Preludes and Fugues in G, G minor 

(Fantasia), A minor, B minor 

*Passacaglia and Fugue 

*Eight Short Preludes and Fugues 
Sonata VI 


Entire Organ Works 


*Three Chorales 


*Piéce Héroique 


*Eleven Chorale Preludes 
Three Sonatas 
Two Chorale Preludes 
Symphony in G major 
Requiescat in Pace 
Pastorale 


L’Orgue Mystique, Suites 17, 1s, 
30 and 35 


Sonata 

Nine Preludes 
Passacaglia 

Litanies 

Suite Medievale 

La Nativité du Seigneur 
L’ Ascension 

Messe de la Pentecdte 
Fugue and Chorale 


Chorale Preludes 


Other works may be studied in individual lessons. 
Publishers addresses may be found in the advertising columns of the QUARTERLY. 


All items may be purchased from the C. W. Homeyer Company, 498 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Organ Music 


for practical use 


EASY CHORALE PRELUDES 
edited by Heinrich Fleischer $4 25 


73 short pieces by old and new 
masters arranged in church calen- 
dar sequence. May be played 
without pedals. 

Edition Leuckart 


THE PRACTICAL ORGAN 
BOOK 


edited by Arthur Piechler $92.75 


a comprehensive collection of easy 
Preludes, Interludes, and Postludes 
by German masters, grouped by 
key signature. 

Edition Schott 


20 EASY PIECES 


on gregorian themes $175 


by Dom Clement Jacob, DOM 
may be played without pedals 
Editions Enoch 


ASSOCIATED MUSIC 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 
95 West 45th St., New York 36 
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_ advertising rates possible. How. 
ever, the project has not 
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e The Professional Directory, 


in this issue, has been postponed 
because too few concert artists: 
sought space in it to fill the 
nomical number of additional) 
pages which made the special hag 

f En 
As w 
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s sh 


abandoned, and such a directory 
will be published soon. 


@ Advertisers and authors pleasestill. 
note that the closing date for thetion | 
next issue (Spring) will be Marehfears 
20. Closing dates for the Summer Main 
and Autumn issues will be Junestude 
15 and September 15 respectively e Ve 

ou 
e The Editorial Board wishes to)probs 
thank the many readers whojnuch 
have written to express. their’{he | 
appreciation of this magazine/yecen 
and the advertisers for thie 
commendation and valued orders.’T'win 
We hope to serve the interests of ureme 
both groups even more effec. 
tively this vear. 


@ Our thanks are also due to the), 
many contributors who have 
offered articles to the Quarterly. 
We welcome such contributions 
but cannot accept for publication)p: 
material previously published! 


e@ Miss Virginia Decherd, a stu). 
dent at the 1952 Summer Session» 
at Austin, where she lives and is 
organist of All Saints Episcopal 
Church, has seen a flight of flying 
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BRIEFS * + 300th Anniversary 
testimony from a trusted mem- JOHANN PACHELBEL 
of our own profession we may (6534. 


sigas well abandon skepticism and 
acknowledge that they are real. 


Selected Organ Works 
Edited by Karl Matthaei 
Volume | (BA 238)... $2.50 


Prelude, Fugues, Toccatas, 
Chaconnes, Ricercar 


Volume Ii (BA 239)... $2.50 


19 Chorale preludes for the 
Church year 


-t@ Weare still skeptical, however, | 
Hows?! Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. 
beens’s We understand it, one of its | 
mplications is that an object in 
notion, such as a railroad train, 
s shorter than when standing 
pleasestill. Exact measurement in mo- 
or thettion of the 1880 open platform 


Jarchiecars on which the Boston and Volume Ill (BA 287)... $3.00 
| 37 Chorale preludes 

mmer Maine brings Organ Institute 

Junestudents to Andover proved to Volume IV (BA 1016)... $1.75 


Seven Chorale Partitas 


ively) be very difficult because of soot 
"Gn our eyes, and their speed was 
1es lo}probably insufficient to produce 
whefmuch change in length, anyway. 


Selected Organ Works 


their’The theory came to mind again 

izine,yecently as we were about to en-— Edited by Max Seiffert 

for Kansas City via the Organum IV/12. $1.00 

rders.’T'win Star Rocket. Careful meas- 

sts olfurements both before boarding Organum IV/13 $1.50 

train and after it was in 
Organum IV/14... $1.75 


notion at high speed indicated 
hat with respect to this modern | 
treamline train the Einstein 
Theory is incorrect. 


Magnificat Fugues 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
Organum 111/24... $1.00 


Canon and Gigue for 3 violins 
and keyboard instrument 


tions Einstein’s followers believe that | 
alionxpace is infinite; also, that it is CHORAL MUSIC 
ished/erpanding. These appear to be | MS 1006 On God, and Not 


on Human Trust............ $0.30 


A Chorale motet 


nutually contradictory beliefs. 
‘lsewhere they claim that space | 
curved. Incomprehensible. 


i ind myself strongly protestant | ( 
ne Mhgainst the unreasonable _hier- CONCORDIA 
copal 


rchy of science. 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. 
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ERNEST WHITE 


Church of Saint Mary the Virgin 
New York 


Moller Organ Company 


EDWARD A. HANSEN, M.A., 4.4.6.0. 
Organist, First Methodist Church 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


RACHEL B. PIERCE 
M.A., M.S.M., F.A.G.O. 
Professor of Organ 
School of Music — Converse College 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 


BARBARA HUGHES 
Union College 


BARBOURVILLE, KENTUCKY 


T. CURTIS MAYO, Mus. M., F.A.G.O. 
Organ Recitalist 
University Organist, Texas Southern University 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Saint Luke’s Episcopal Church 
Dean, San Jacinto Chapter, A.G.O. 


Houston 4, Texas 


Phe lp 


SAMUEL MORRIS 


M. Mus. 
Assistant Professor of Music 
College Organist 


COLLEGE, VA. 


MARION HUTCHINSON, F.A.G.0 


MacPhail College of Music 
Central Lutheran Church 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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the beauty of the 
Bells of Flanders 


At the first opportunity, listen 
to the Flemish-type “Carillonic 
Bells.” Note particularly the 
delightful harmony this instru- 
ment is capable of. Such variety 
is possible because Schulmerich 
has matched in this outstand- 
ing electronic carillon the true 
perfection of the famous 
Flanders bells. 

The tonal clarity and musi- 
cal brilliance will set your heart 
a-throbbing, we promise. No 
other electronic bell instrument 
can equal the true bell tones 
of Schulmerich’s Flemish-type 
“Carillonic Bells.”” Yourchurch 

deserves this instrument 

—and can afford it; a 

tower isn’t required. 

Write for descrip- 
tive literature. 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC, 
81128 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA, 


Howes Brilliant 
In Organ Recital 


Arthur Howes, concert organist, 
gave a brillian exhibition of 
organ playing at his concert in 
City Hall Auditorium Friday night. 
It was the third in the series of 
concerts being sponsored by the 
Municipal Organ department and 
the Portland Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. 

It was an absorbing program in 
every particular with material that/ 
left the door wide open to exploit 
the fullest use of the fine 
Kotzschmar Memorial Organ. 
Howes took every advantage of 
the many combinations available 
to the organist and the results 
were tremendously satisfying. 

The program opened with some 
fine examples of Bach organ mu- 
sic that had their full measure 
of exciting projection. The Cuckoo 
and the Nightingale by Handel 
had a humorous and delightful 
charm. 

Symphony Chorale and Chorale 
Improvisation by Karg-Elert were 
imposing and played with dy- 
namic effect and coloring. A 
Psalm Prelude, Yea, Though I 
Walk Through The Valley Of Tne 
Shadow Of Death, was terse and 
beautifully expressive in the con- 
trasting registrations employed. 

The concert was brought to a 
close by Vierne’s Westminster 
Carillon, which received the same 
outstanding treatment accorded 
all the offerings, 

In Howes’ playing there was) 
never the suggestion of the 
churchly style that unhappily is 
often brought into the concert 
hall. This restraining influence 
was fortunately avoided so that 
the ample resources of the organ 
were put to use. 

A scintillating technique that 
permitted the most difficult pas- 
sages to be tossed off with glow- 
ing ease, admirable taste, and 
registrations of exceptional beauty 


combined to produce organ nplay- 
1 of uncommonly distinguished 
yle. 


“Carillonic Bells” is a trademark for products of 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 
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ORGAN INSTITUTE 


1953 Summer Sessions 


JUNE 29—JULY 18 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington 


JULY 27—AUGUST 16 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 


(See page 34) 


Choral School 


JULY 27—AUGUST 16 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 


(See page 35) 


For application write: 


ORGAN INSTITUTE 
ANDOVER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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